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IS HE POPENJOY ? 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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CHAPTER L. RUDHAM PARK. 


Lorp Georce had undertaken to leave 
Manor Cross by the middle of August, 


——— 


but when the first week of that month‘ 


had passed away, he had not as yet made 
up his mind what he would do with him- 
self. Mr. Knox had told him that, should 
he remain with his mother, the marquis 
would not, as Mr. Knox thought, take 
further notice of the matter; but on such 
terms as these he could not consent to live 
in his brother’s house. 

On a certain day early in August, Lord 
George had gone with a return ticket 
to a town but a few miles distant from 
Brotherton, to sit on a committee for the 
distribution of coals and blankets, and in 
the afternoon got into a railway carriage 
on his way home. How great was his 
consternation when, on taking his seat, he 
found that his brother was seated along- 
side of him! There was one other old 
gentleman in the carriage, and the three 
passengers were all facing the engine. On 
two of the seats opposite were spread out 
the marquis’s travelling paraphernalia— 
his French novel, at which he had not 
looked, his dressing-bag, the box in which 
his luncheon had been packed, and his 
wine-flask. There was a small basket of 
strawberries, should he be inclined to eat 
fruit, and an early peach out of a hot- 
house, with some flowers. 

“Why, George, is that you?” he said. 
“‘ Where the devil have you been ?” 

“I’ve been to Gramby.” 

“And what are the people doing at 
Grumby? ” 
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“Much the same as usual. It was the 
coal and blanket account.” 

“Oh !—the coal and blanket account ! 
I hope you liked it.” Then he folded 
himself afresh in his cloaks, ate a straw- 
berry, and looked as though he had taken 
sufficient notice of his brother. 

But the matter was very important to 
Lord George. Nothing ever seemed to be 
of importance to the marquis. It might 
be very probable that the marquis, with 
half-a-dozen servants behind him, should 
drive up to the door at Manor Cross with- 
out having given an hour’s notice of his 
intention. It seemed to be too probable 
to Lord George that such would be the 
case now. For what other reason could 
he be there? And then there was his 
back. Though they had quarrelled he 
was bound to ask after his brother’s back. 
When last they two had met, the marquis 
had been almost carried into the room by 
two men. “I hope you find yourself 
better than when I last saw you,” he said, 
after a pause of five minutes. 

“T’ve not much to boast of. I can just 
travel, and that’s all.” 

“ And how is—Popenjoy ? ” 

“Upon my word I can’t tell you. Hoe 
has never seemed to be very well when 
I’ve seen him.” b 

“T hope the accounts have been better,” 
said Lord George, with solicitude. 

“Coal and blanket accounts!” sug- 
gested the marquis. And then the con- }j 
versation was again brought to an end 
for five minutes. 

But it was essential that Lord George 
should know whither his brother was 
going. If to Manor Cross, then, thought 
Lord George, he himself would stay at an i 





inn at Brotherton. Anything, even the 
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Deanery, would be better than sitting at 
table with his brother, with the insults of 
their last interview unappeased. At the 
end of five minutes he plucked up his 
courage, and asked his brother another 
question. “Are you going to the house, 
Brotherton ?” 

“The house! Whathouse? I’m going 
to a house, I hope.” 

“T mean to Manor Cross.” 

“Not if I know it. There is no house 
in this part of the country in which I 
should be less likely to show my face.” 
Then there was not another word said till 
they reached the Brotherton Station, and 
there the marquis, who was sitting next 
the door, requested his brother to leave 
the carriage first. “Get out, will you?” 
he said. “I must wait for somebody to 
come and take these things. And don’t 
trample on me more than you can 
help.” This last request had apparently 
been made, because Lord George was 
unable to step across him without treading 
on the cloak. 

“T will say good-bye, then,” said Lord 
George, turning round on the platform for 
a moment. 

“Ta, ta,” said the marquis, as he gave 
his attention to the servant who was 
collecting the fruit, and the flowers, and 
the flask. Lord George then passed on 
out of the station, and saw no more of his 
brother. 

“Of course he is going to Rudham,” 
said Lady Susanna, when she heard the 
story. Kudham Park was the seat of 
Mr. De Baron, Mrs. Houghton’s father, 
and tidings had reached Manor Cross 
that the marquis had promised to go 
there in the autumn. No doubt other 
circumstances had seemed to make it 
improbable that the promise should be 
kept. Popenjoy had gone away ill—as 
many said, in a dying condition. Then 
the marquis had been thrown into a fire- 
place, and report had said that his back 
had been all but broken. It had certainly 
been generally thought that the marquis 
would go nowhere after that affair in the 
fireplace, till he returned to Italy. But 
Lady Susanna was, in truth, right. His 
lordship was on his way to Rudham Park. 

Mr. De Baron, of Rudham Park, though 
a much older man than the marquis, had 
been the marquis’s friend—when the 
marquis came of age, being then the 
Popenjoy of those days and a fast young 
man known as such about England. Mr. 
De Baron, who was a neighbour, had 





taken him by the hand. Mr. De Baron 
had put him in the way of buying and 
training race-horses, and had, perhaps, 
been godfather to his pleasures in other 
matters. Rudham Park had never been loved 
at Manor Cross by others than the present 
lord, and for that reason, perhaps, was 
dearer to him. He had promised to go 
there soon after his return to England, 
and was now keeping his promise. On 
his arrival there the marquis found a 
houseful of people. There were Mr. and 
Mrs. Houghton, and Lord Giblet, who, 
having engaged himself rashly to Miss 
Patmore Green, had rushed out of town 
sooner than usval that he might devise in 
retirement some means of escaping from 
his position ; and, to Lord Giblet’s horror, 
there was Mrs. Montacute Jones, who, he 
well knew, would, if possible, keep him to 
the collar. There was also Aunt Julia, 
with her niece Guss, and of course, there 
was Jack De Baron. The marquis was 
rather glad to meet Jack, as to whom he 
had some hope that he might be induced 
to run away with Lord George’s wife, and 
thus free the Germain family from that 
little annoyance. But the guest who 
surprised the marquis the most, was the 
Baroness Banmann, whose name and oc- 
cupation he did not at first learn very 
distinctly. 

“All right again, my lord?” asked 
Mr. De Baron, as he welcomed his noble 
guest. 

“Upon my word I’m not, then. That 
coal-heaving brute of a parson pretty 
nearly did for me.” 

“A terrible outrage it was.” 

“Outrage! I should think so. There’s 
nothing so bad as a clerical bully. What 
was I do with him? Of course he was 
the stronger. I don’t pretend to be a 
Samson. One doesn’t expect that kind of 
thing among gentlemen.” 

“No, indeed.” 

“T wish I could have him somewhere 
with a pair of foils with the buttons off. 
His black coat shouldn’t save his intestines. 
I don’t know what the devil the country 
is come to, when such a fellow as that is 
admitted into people’s houses.” 

** You won’t meet him here, Brotherton.” 

“T wish I might. I think I’d manage 
to be even with him before he got away. 
Who’s the baroness you have got ?” 

“IT don’t know much about her. My 
daughter Adelaide—Mrs. Houghton you 
know—has brought her down. There’s 
been some row among the women up in 
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London. This is one of the prophets, and 
I think she is brought here to spite Lady 
Selina Protest, who has taken an American 
prophetess by the hand. She won’t annoy 
you, I hope?” 

“Not in the least. I like strange wild 
beasts. And so that is Captain De Baron, 
of whom I have heard?” 

“That is my nephew, Jack. He hasa 
small fortune of his own, which he is 
spending fast. As long as it lasts one has 
to be civil to him.” 

“T am delighted to meet him. Don’t 
they say he is sweet ona certain young 
woman ?” 

“A dozen, I believe.” 

“ Ah—bnt one I know something of.” 

“T don’t think there is anything in that, 
Brotherton. I don’t, indeed, or I shouldn’t 
have brought him here.” 

“T do, though. And as to not bringing 
him here, why shouldn’t you bring him ? 
If she don’t go off with him, she will with 
somebody else, and the sooner the better, 
according to my ideas.” This was a 
matter upon which Mr. De Baron was 
not prepared to dilate, and he therefore 
changed the subject. 

“My dear Lord Giblet, it issucha pleasure 
to me to meet you here,” old Mrs. Jones 
said to that young nobleman. ‘“ When I 
was told you were to be at Rudham, it 
determined me at once.” This was true, 
for there was no more persistent friend 
living than old Mrs. Jones, though it 
might be doubted whether, on this occa- 
sion, Lord Giblet was the friend on whose 
behalf she had come to Rudham. 

“Tt’s very nice, isn’t it?” said Lord 
Giblet, gasping. 

“Hadn’t we a pleasant time of it with 
our little parties in Grosvenor Place ?” 

“‘ Never liked anything so much in my 
life; only I don’t think that fellow Jack De 
Baron dances so much better than other 
people, after all ?” 

“Who says he does? But I’ll tell you 
who dances well. Olivia Green was 


charming in the Kappa-kappa. Don’t 
you think so?” 
“Uncommon pretty.” Lord Giblet was 


quite willing to be understood to admire 
Miss Patmore Green, though he thought 
it hard that people should hurry him on 
into matrimony. 

“The most graceful girl I ever saw in 
my life, certainly,” said Mrs. Montacute 
Jones. “His Royal Highness, when he 
heard of the engagement, said that you 
were the happiest man in London.” 





Lord Giblet could not satisfy himself 
by declaring that H.R.H. was an old fool, 
as poor Mary had done on a certain occa- 
sion—but at the present moment he did 
not feel at all loyal to the royal family 
generally. Nor did he, in the least, know 
how to answer Mrs. Jones. She had 
declared the engagement as a fact, and he 
did not quite dare to deny it altogether. 
He had, in an unguarded moment, when 
the weather had been warm and the 
champagne cool, said a word with so 
definite a meaning that the lady had been 
justified in not allowing it-to pass by as 
idle. The lady had accepted him, and on 
the following morning he had found the 
lock of hair and the little stud which 
she had given him, and had feverish 
reminiscences of a kiss. But surely he 
was not a bird to be caught with so 
small a grain of salt asthat! He had not 
as yet seen Mr. Patmore Green, havin 
escaped from London at once. He h 
answered a note from Olivia, which had 
ealled him ‘‘ Dearest Charlie” by a counter 
note, in which he had called her “ Dear O.,” 
and had signed himself “ever yours, G.,” 
promising to meet her up the river. But 
of course he had not gone up the river. The 
rest of the season might certainly be done 
without assistance from him. He knew 
that he would be pursued. He could not 
hope not to be pursued. But he had not 
thought that Mrs. Montaeute Jones would 
be so quick upon him. It was impossible 
that H.R.H. should have heard of any 
engagement as yet. What a nasty, false, 
wicked old woman she was! He blushed 
red as a rose, and stammered out that he 
“didn’t know.” He was only four-and- 
twenty, and perhaps he didn’t know. 

“T never saw a girl so much in love in 
my life,” continued Mrs. Jones. “I know 
her just as well as if she were my own, 
and she speaks to me as she doesn’t dare 
to speak to you at present. Though she 
is barely twenty-one, she has been very 
much sought after already, and the very 
day she marries she has ten thousand 
pounds in her own hands. That isn’t a 
large fortune, and of course you don’t 
want a large fortune, but it isn’t every 
girl can pay such a sum straight into her 
husband’s bank the moment she marries!” 

“No, indeed,” said Lord Giblet. He 
was still determined that nothing should 
induce him to marry Miss Green; but 
nevertheless, behind that resolution there 
was a feeling, that if anything should 
bring about the marriage, such a sum of 
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ready money would be a consolation. His 
father, the Earl of Jopling, though a very 
rich man, kept him a little close, and ten 
thousand pounds would be nice. But 
then, perhaps the old woman was lying. 

“Now I'll tell you what I want you to 
do,” said Mrs. Jones, who was resolved 
that if the game were not landed it should 
not be her fault. ‘ Wego from here to 
Killancodlem next week. You must come 
and join us.” 

“T’ve got to go and grouse at Stran- 
bracket’s,” said Lord Giblet, happy in an 
excuse. 

“Tt couldn’t be better. They’re both 
within eight miles of Dunkeld.” If so, 
then ropes shouldn’t take him to Stran- 
bracket’s that year. ‘Of course you'll 
come. It’s the prettiest place in Perth, 
though I say it, as oughtn’t. And she 
will be there. If youreally want to know 
a girl, see her in a country house.” 

But he didn’t really want to know the 
girl. She was very nice, and he liked 
her uncommonly, but he didn’t want to 
know anything more about her. By 
George! Was a man to be persecuted 
this way, because he had once spooned a 
girl a little too fiercely? As he thought 
of this he almost plucked up his courage 
sufficiently to tell Mrs. Jones that she had 
better pick out some other young man for 
deportation to Killancodlem. ‘I should 
like it ever so,” he said. 

“T’'ll take care that you shall like it, 
Lord Giblet. I think I may boast that 
when I put my wits to work I can make 
my house agreeable. I’m very fond of 
young people, but there’s no one I love as 
I do Olivia Green. There isn’t a young 
woman in London has so much to be loved 
for. Of course you'll come. What day 
shall we name?” 

“T don’t think I could name a day.” 

“Let us say the 27th. That will give 

"you nearly a week at the grouse first. Be 
with us to dinner on the 27th.” 

‘‘ Well—perhaps I will.” 

“Of course you will. I shall write to 
Olivia to-night, and I daresay you will do 
so also.” 

Lord Giblet, when he was let to go, tried 
to suck consolation from the ten thousand 

ounds. Though he was still resolved, 
he almost believed that Mrs. Montacute 
Jones would conquer him. Write to 
Olivia to-night! Lying, false old woman! 
Of course she knew that there was hardly 
a lady in England to whom it was so little 
likely that he should write as to Miss 





Patmore Green. How could-an old woman, 
with one foot in the grave, be so wicked ? 
And why should she persecute him? 
What had he done to her? Olivia Green 
was not her daughter, or even her niece. 
“So you are going to Killancodlem?” 
Mrs. Houghton said to him that afternoon. 

“She has asked me,” said Lord Giblet. 

“ It’s simply the most comfortable house 
in all Scotland, and they tell me some of 
the best deer-stalking. Everybody likes 
to get to Killancodlem. Don’t you love 
old Mrs. Jones P” 

“Charming old woman !” 

“And sucha friend! If she once takes 
to you she never drops you.” 

“ Sticks like om? ould say.” 

“Quite like wax, Lord Giblet. And 
when she makes up her mind to do a thing 
she always does it. It’s quite wonderful ; 
but she never gets beaten.” 

“ Doesn’t she now ?” 

“Never. She hasn’t asked us to Kil- 
lancodlem yet, but I hope she will.” A 
manly resolution now roused itself in 
Lord Giblet’s bosom that he would be the 
person to beat Mrs. Jones at last. But 
yet he doubted. If he were asked the 
question by anyone having a right to ask, 
he would not deny that he had proposed 
to marry Miss Patmore Green. 

“So yon’ve come down to singe your 
wings again?” said Mrs. Houghton to 
her cousin Jack. 

“My wings have been burned clean 
away already; and, in point of fact, I am 
not half so near to Lady George here as I 
am in London.” 

“Tt’s only ten miles.” 

“If it were five it would be the same. 
We're not in the same set down in Barset- 
shire.” 

“T suppose you can have yourself taken 
to Brotherton if you please ? ” 

“Yes. I can call at the Deanery, but 
I shouldn’t know what to say when I got 
there.” 

‘*You’ve become very mealy-mouthed of 
a sudden.” 

“Not with you, my sweet cousin. With 
you I can discuss the devil and all his 
works as freely as ever; but with Lady 
George, at her father’s house, I think I 
should be dumb. In truth, I haven’t got 
anything to say to her.” 

“T thought you had.” 

“T know you think so; but Ihaven’t. It 
is quite on the card that I may ride over 
some day, as I would to see my sister.” 

“Your sister!” 
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“ And that I shall make eager enquiries 
after her horse, her pet dog, and her 
husband.” 

“You will be wrong there, for she has 
quarrelled with her husband altogether.” 

“T hope not.” 

“They are not living together, and 
never even see each other. He’s at Manor 
Cross and she’s at the Deanery. She’s a 
divinity to you, but Lord George seems to 
have found her so human that he’s tired 
of her already.” 

“Then it must be his own fault.” 

“Or perhaps yours, Jack. You don’t 
suppose a husband goes through a little 
scene like that at Mrs. Jones’s without 
feeling it.” 

‘‘He made an ass of himself, and a man 
generally feels that afterwards,” said Jack. 

“The truth is, they’re tired of each 
other. There isn’t very much in Lord 
George, but there is something. He is 
slow, but there is a certain manliness at 
the bottom of it. But there isn’t very 
much in her!” 

“ That’s all you know about it.” 

“Perhaps you may know her better, 
but I never could find anything. You 
confess to being in love, and of course a 
lover is blind. But where you are most 
wrong is in supposing that she is some- 
thing so much better than other women. 
She flirted with you so frankly that she 
made you think her a goddess.” 

“‘ She never flirted with me in her life.” 

“ Exactly—because flirting is bad, and 
she being a goddess cannot do evil. And 
therefore you’re not in the way to learn 
that she’s a woman just the same as other 
women. Will Mrs. Jones succeed with 
that stupid young man?” 

“With Giblet? I hope so. It can’t 
make any difference to him whether it’s 
this one or another; and I do like Mrs. 
Jones.” 

“Would they let me have just a little 


lecture in the dining-room?” asked the. 


baroness of her friend, Aunt Ju. There 
had been certain changes among the 
Disabilities up in London. Lady Selina 
Protest had taken Dr. Olivia Q. Fleabody 
altogether by the hand, and had appointed 
her chief professor at the Institute—per- 
haps without sufficient authority. Aunt 
Ju had been cast into the shade, and had 
consequently been driven to throw herself 
into the arms of the baroness. At present 
there was a terrible feud, in which Aunt 
Ju was being much worsted; for the 
baroness was an Old Man of the Sea, and 


‘shoulders could not be shaken off. 





having got herself on to Aunt J rhe 
n 
the meantime Dr. Fleabody was filling the 
Institute, reaping a golden harvest, and 
breaking the heart of the poor baroness, 
who had fallen into much trouble, and 
was now altogether penniless. 
“‘T’m afraid not,” said Aunt Ju. 
afraid we can’t do that.” 
“Perhaps de marquis would like it?” 
“T hardly think so.” 
“ He did say a word to me, and I tink 
he would like it. He vant to understand.” 
‘* My dear baroness, I’m sure the Marquis 
of Brotherton does not care about it in 
the least. He is quite in the dark on such 
subjects—quite benighted.” What was 
the use, thought the baroness, of bringing 
her down to a house in which people were 
so benighted that she could not be allowed 
to open her mouth or carry on her pro- 
fession? Had she not been enticed over 
from her own country in order that she 
might open her mouth, and preach her 
doctrine, and become a great and a 
wealthy woman? ‘There was a fraud in 
this enforced silence which cut her to the 
very quick. “TI tink I shall try,” she said, 
separating herself in her wrath from her 
friend. 


“T’'m 
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Awonast the various superstitions rela- 
ting to the animal creation, our feathered 
friends play an important part, and it may 
not be uninteresting to retail some of the 
principal traditions and popular beliefs 
concerning them. 

We will begin with the raven, who takes 
the place of the eagle in northern mytho- 
logy. He was sacred to Wodan, and was 
believed to be his especial companion. 
Wodan had two ravens, named Huginn and 
Mauninn, who reported to him all the news 
of the world ; and, furthermore, announeed 
to heroes their approaching death. ‘Thence 
arises the universal belief that the croaking 
of a raven portends a death. In the Middle 
Ages, evil spirits were supposed to assume 
the form of ravens, for when Christianity 
transformed Wodan into the devil, his 
winged messengers also became uncanny. 
Sometimes the sight of a raven brings ill- 
fortune, and sometimes it betokens good ; 
but whoever finds a feather will have luck. 

In Swabia, a flight of ravens foretels 
war, and in the Tyrolese Oetz-Thal, people 
say that, when the ravens fly around some 
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particular pasture, and suddenly dart to 
the ground, a cow will die within three 
days. The Tyrolese peasantry declare that 
the ravens are so clever, that “ they scent 
the powder in the gun,” and that is the 
reason it is so difficult to shoot them. 
According to a Tyrol legend, the ravens 
and crows once had snow-white plumage, 
and were beautiful birds, very proud of 
their appearance. They were especially 
fond of frequenting the neighbourhood of 
streams, and bathed a great deal. One 
day they were thus engaged, when the 
Holy Child drew near to quench His burn- 
ing thirst, but the ravens splashing in the 
water made it quite thick and muddy. 
Then the Holy Boy said: ‘“ Because ye are 
so ungrateful and so vain of your dazzling 
white plumage, ye shall henceforth have 
nought but black feathers unto the end of 
the world.” 

In the Lech Valley, there is a belief 
that the ravens never drink during June, 
because in that month they fed the prophet 
Elijah. In North Germany, Swabia, and 
Tyrol, a superstition prevails, that if theeggs 
are taken from a raven’s nest, boiled, and 
replaced, the old raven will bring a root or 
stone to the nest, which he fetches from 
the sea. This“ raven stone ” is very valu- 
able, for it confers great good fortune on 
its owner, and has likewise the power of 
rendering him invisible when worn on the 
arm. The stone is found in the nests of 
magpies as well as ravens, and as it makes 
the nest itself invisible, it must be sought 
with the aid of a mirror. 

In Pomerania and Riigen, the method is 
somewhat different. The parent birds must 
have attained the age of a hundred years, 
and the would-be possessor of the precious 
“stone”? mustclimb up and kill one of the 
young ravens, who must be a cock bird, 
and not over six weeks old. Then the 
aggressor descends, taking careful note of 
the tree. The old raven immediately 


returns with the stone, which he puts in | 


his son’s beak, and, thereupon, both tree 
and nest becomeinvisible. The man, how- 
ever, feela for the tree, and on reaching the 
nest he carries off the stone in triumph. 
Riigen folks declare that this feat can only 
be accomplished by the help of the devil, 
and that the man’s soul is the price paid 
for such assistance. 

The Swabian peasantry maintain that 
the young ravens are nourished solely by 
the dew from heaven during the first nine 
days of their existence. As they are naked, 
and of a light colour, the old birds do not 





believe they are their progeny, and conse- 
quently neglect to feed them; but they 
occasionally cast a glance at the nest, and 
when the young ones begin to show alittle 
black down on their breasts by the tenth 
day, the parents bring them the first 
carrion. 

The magpie shares the raven’s reputa- 
tion for sorcery in many places, and he is 
also supposed to bring bad luck. Silesia 
is the only exception, for there people 
think that the chattering of a magpie 
foretells the arrival of esteemed visitors. 
In Tyrol, on the contrary, its screaming 
denotes famine or pestilence. Whenever 
@ magpie screams outside a house in West 
Prussia or Hesse, it is regarded as a sure 
token of strife within that same day. A 
magpie, boiled down into soup, makes him 
who eats it lose his senses. 

In the Lech Valley a curious notion 
exists, that when nine magpies are seen 
together, one of them is sure to be a witch. 
It is unlucky to shoot a magpie in Prussig ; 
and in the Wetteran, the same theory is 
held respecting the water-wagtails, who 
are much given to frequenting the neigh- 
bourhood of cows, “ because they were 
formerly cows themselves!” 

Popular tradition states that magpies 
were originally white birds, and that they 
owe their black feathers to some enchant- 
ment, But the time will come when they 
will cast off the spell, and resume once 
more their snowy plumage, and then happy 
days will dawn on the earth. The Emperor 
Barbarossa sleeps within the mountain so 
long as the magpies wear their parti- 
coloured plumage; but when they regain 
their former white hue, he will awake, and 
‘will emerge from his subterranean cavern, 
to reign triumphantly over a great united 
Fatherland. In Uhland’s well-known ballad 
of the Emperor Barbarossa, it is the ravens 
who encircle the Kyffhiuser mountain 
where the Kaiser reposes. 

Other ill-omened birds are the jackdaws, 
whose appearance in flights betokens either 
tempest or war; and the owl, whose hoot- 
ing portends death; while in the Prussian 
Mark, Silesia, and Austria, the same quality 
is ascribed to the cock when he crows into 
the house. A crowing hen means ill- 
fortune, but it can be averted by imme- 
diately wringing the neck of the evil 
prophet. A white cock is a good omen. 
The Tyrolese peasantry say that, when a 
cock is seven years old, he lays an egg 
which produces a dragon. 

The cuckoo is universally regarded as a 
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soothsayer. It is believed that he foretells 
the number of years a person will live, 
according to his cries of “cuckoo.” Swedish 
maidens enquire of him how long they will 
remain unmarried, but if he responds more 
than ten times, they say he is sitting on a 
bewitched bough, and no longer heed his 
prophecies. It is very important to note 
the direction whence his call is first heard, 
for if it be the north, the auditor will 
have woe and mourning in the course of 
the year; the east and west signify hap- 
piness ; and the south, prosperity. A 
German legend relates that the cuckoo is 
an enchanted baker, or miller, which ac- 
counts for the dusty hue of his plumage. 
When times were hard, he stole the dough 
belonging to poor people; and when the 
dough rose up in the oven, he took 
it out, and plucked off a large piece, 
exclaiming: “Guknuk!” “Oh, look!” 
God punished him for his theft by trans- 
forming him into a bird of prey, inces- 
santly repeating this cry. In Servia, the 
cuckoo is believed to be a maiden, who 
mourned the death of her brother until she 
was changed into this bird. The Russians 
have a similar legend... 

In olden times, the first day on which 
the call of the prophetic bird was heard, 
was kept as a festival in Westphalia. 
Whoever brought the joyful intelligence 
was rewarded with an egg, which he at 
once proceeded to fry and eat. He then 
greeted all he met with the words: “ The 
cuckoo has called!” instead of bidding 
“*Good-day.” At Hilchenbach, in West- 
phalia, the fortunate person rolled on the 
grass, and this ceremony prevented back- 
ache during the ensuing year. 

At Pill, in Tyrol, there is a strange 
theory that the cuckoo is hatched by robin- 
redbreasts, and begins by being a cuckoo 
for the first twelvemonth ; then he becomes’ 
a hawk, during which period he devours 
his foster-brothers; and, finally, the third 
year, @ sparrow-hawk. 

The plover, the jay, the snipe, and the 
woodpecker, are all weather- prophets, par- 
ticularly as regards thunderstorms. Plovers 
go by the name of “Our Lady’s Doves.” 
Their heads were used as a talisman against 
sorcery, and their eggs as a cure for witch- 
craft. 

An old tradition declares that the jay falls 
into a trance during a thunderstorm. His 
flesh was considered beneficial in consump- 
tion, whilst his wings were believed to be 
the ornaments worn by witches at their 
diabolical gatherings. According to village 








tales, the jay is always the jester amongst 
the birds, and his appearance is a good 
omen. 

The snipe is sometimes called “ the 
thunder goat,” and his head is likewise 
used as a charm. 

The speckled woodpecker was considered 
sacred by other nations, as well as the 
Germans. Virgil and Ovid say that Picus, 
the son of Saturn, and father of Faunus, 
was transformed into a woodpecker. The 
Romans told how he assisted the wolf in 
feeding Romulus and Remus, and they 
believed him to be the favourite and com- 
panion of the God of War, which belief 
was shared by the Teutonic race. His tap- 
ping reminded them of Thor’s hammer, 
whence he derives his peasant-name of 
“the carpenter,” and his incessant scream- 
ing before a storm naturally connected 
him with the Thunderer. 

The flesh of the green woodpecker was 
good to eat, and was reckoned to be a 
remedy against epilepsy, and his gay plu- 
mage was evidently considered an especial 
distinction. He appears in popular tales 
and traditions as the heavenly messenger, 
and the fairies were wont to assume his 
form. Formerly, the grey woodpecker 
was laid beneath the pillow of a child 
suffering from convulsions. 

In Norway, the woodpecker is called 
“Gertrude’s bird,” from the following 
legend: “One day our Lord was walking 
with St. Peter, when they fell in with a 
woman named Gertrude, who wore a red 
cap, and was busy baking. Our Lord, 
being tired and hungry, begged for a piece 
of cake. Accordingly, the woman took a 
little dough and set it in the oven, but it 
rose up so high that it filled the whole 
pan. Then she thought the cake was too 
large for an alms, and taking less dough, 
she recommenced baking. Again the cake 
rose up to its former dimensions, and was 
again refused to the weary wayfarers. 
When the same thing happened at the 
third attempt, Gertrude said: ‘Ye must 
e’en go your ways without alms, for all my 
cakes are too large for beggars.’ There- 
upon, our Lord replied: ‘ As thou wilt give 
me naught, thou shalt be punished by being 
changed into a little bird, thou shalt seek 
thy scanty food in the bark of trees, and 
thou shalt only drink when it rains.’” 

Scarcely had these words been spoken, 
when the woman was transformed into 
the “ Gertrude’s bird,” and flew out by the 
chimney. Up to the present day she wears 
her red cap, but the rest of her body is 
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black, from the soot of the chimney. She 
is always pecking the bark of the trees 
and’ screaming for rainy weather, tecause 
she is tormented by perpetual thirst. 


The turtle-dove is a sacred bird. 
Swabian peasants call it “God's bird,” 
and say that the house where doves are 
kept cannot be struck by lightning. If 
there be a sick person in the house, the 
turtle-dove grieves and will not coo. Some- 
times it mourns for years over a death. 
People who suffer from erysipelas gene- 
rally keep doves, declaring that they draw 
the illness to themselves, and, as a proof 
of this, the bird’s feet become scarlet. 

The stork has always been regarded as 
the herald of spring. A very old tradition, 
recorded as early as the thirteenth century, 
states that the storks only adopt the form 
of birds when with us; but in the distant 
countries, whither they wend their way 
every autumn, they are human beings, 
and merely undergo an annual transforma- 
tion into storks on visiting our northern 
climes. The Swabian peasantry say that 
if a stork had a tongue he would speak, 
and then he would betray everybody’s 
secrets, because he hears and sees every- 
thing. However, as it is, he manages to 
give notice of any special occurrence by 
chattering with his beak. These birds 
protect the house from lightning, and 
must therefore never be disturbed. 

There is a theory in North Germany 
and Swabia that, when a nest is manu- 
factured for the stork, which is occa- 
sionally done by putting up an old cart- 
wheel with boughs twined round the spokes, 
he will testify his gratitude to the owner 
of the house by throwing down a feather 
the first year, an egg the second year, and 
the third year a young stork. Then he 
recommences with the feather, and so on. 

The demeanour of the stork on his first 
appearance is very important. Should he 
be chattering, the spectator will break a 
great deal of crockery during the ensuing 
twelvemonth; if silent, he will be lazy; if 
flying, he will be diligent. Thus say the 

ants of Hanover and Mecklenberg. 

n the Altmark, a stork on the wing sig- 
nifies to a maiden that she will soon enter 
the bonds of wedlock; but if stationary, 
she will be asked to act as sponsor. Who- 
ever has money in his pocket on first 
beholding the stork, will never lack during 
the year, nor will he suffer from toothache. 

The superstition that the stork brings 
the children is current all over Germany. 
In Silesia the flight of a stork over a 


house denotes the speedy arrival of a baby ; 
while, in the island of Riigen, they say that, 
unless the stork lays eggs, the house will 
also be childless, and, as the young storks 
thrive, so will the children. Nobody dare 
shoot a stork in Riigen, for then he weeps 
large tears, and each tear portends a great 
misfortune. The stork is very particular 
about domestic peace in the dwelling 
where he takes up his abode, and strife 
soon drives him away. Swabian peasants 
say that when the storks assemble for 
their winter migration, the males and 
females all pair off, and should there be 
an odd one, he or she is pecked to death 
by the rest. The Westphalians declare 
that the old storks always throw one of 
their brood out of the nest if the number 
be uneven. In Oldenburg there is a curious 
theory that the autumnal gatherings of the 
storks are in reality Freemasons’ meetings. 
The pious monk, Cesarius von Heisterbach, 
remarks in an ancient chronicle, that the 
storks are models of conjugal fidelity ; and 
when a female storkattempts flirtation with 
any other than her lawful husband, she 
is brought before a jury of storks, and if 
found guilty, they hack her to pieces with 
their long bills. 

Amongst birds of good omen, the 
swallow occupies the most prominent 
position, and fully shares the popularity 
of the stork. In Swabia, swallows are called 
“ God’s birds,” and in Silesia, “‘ Our Lady’s 
birds,” because at break of day they twitter 
a song in her praise ; whilst in the Ober Inn 
Valley, in the Tyrol, it is said that the 
swallows assisted the Almighty to construct 
heaven. At Meran they time their arrival 
and departure by the festivals of the 
Blessed Virgin. They appear at the Feast 
of the Annunciation, and on the Eighth of 
September : 

At Mary’s birth 

The swallows fly off. 
There is a general belief throughout 
Germany, that the house where they build 
their nests is blessed and protected from 
all evil. In the Ober Inn Valley people 
say there is no strife where swallows build, 
and in the Oetz Valley their presence 
makes a village wealthy, and prosperity 
departs with them. It is customary in 
some parts of Westphalia to leave the 
windows open day and night in summer, 
in order that the birds may have undis- 
turbed access. 
In olden days, at the time wher the 
swallows were expected, a solemn pro- 





cession was formed by the whole house- 
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hold to the gate of the farm ; then, at the 
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first glimpse of the welcome visitors, the 
barn-door was joyfully thrown open for 
them. It was believed that the swallows 
took a great interest in domestic affairs, 
and examined everything closely on their 
arrival, If they found untidiness and 
mismanagement, they sang : 


Boxes and chests were full when away we went, 
Now we are back, they are empty; all is spent. 


Various ceremonies must be performed 
the first time of beholding a swallow. In 
the Neu Mark, the person must wash his 
face, to preserve it from sunburn during 
the year. In Tyrol, he must stop directly, 
and dig with his knife below his left foot ; 
he will then find a coal in the und 
which will cure ague. When the swallows 
have been constant to one nest for seven 
years, they leave behind them a small stone 
of great healing properties, especially for 
diseases of the eyes. 

Tyrolese peasants of the Unter Valley 
say that the wondrous magic root which 
opens all doors and fastenings may be 
obtained as follows: A swallow’s nest is 
bound round with strong string, so as 
effectually to close the opening. Then the 
old swallow comes with the root, opens 
the nest, and lets the root fall. In another 
part of Tyrol the same story is told of the 
woodpecker. 

The natives of Lippe Detmold have not 
quite such a favourable opinion of the 
swallows as their neighbours. They hold 
that no calves can be reared where swallows 
build; and in Westphalian villages one 
sometimes hears that a cow gives blood 
instead of milk, if a swallow chances to fly 
under her. 

Killing a swallow is a crime which 
brings its own punishment; but the 
penalty varies. In the Pusterthal, Swabia, 
and the Lechrain the slayer will have mis- 
fortunes with his cattle, for the cows will 
give red milk. At Nauders, in Tyrol, the 
criminal will lose his father or mother, 
and in the neighbouring Telfs “ the 
heavens will open,”. ie. if will lighten. 
In the Ober Inn Valley the murderer's 
house will be burnt down; and at Sarsans, 
in the Oetz Valley, the destruction or re- 
moval of a swailow’s nest will cost the life 
of the best cow of the herd. The West- 
phalians say that the slaughter of a swallow 
causes four weeks’ rain; and, if they are 
driven away, all the vegetables in the 
garden will be cut off by the frost. 





Whoever bids farewell to the swallows 


at their autumnal departure will be free 
from chilblains through the winter. 

Swallows also have the gift of prophecy. 
In some parts of Westphalia, the peasants 
tell you to look under your feet on the 
appearance of the first swallow, for if there 
should chance to be a hair, it will be of 
the same colour as that of your future 
wife. A flight of swallows over a house 
in the Unter Inn Valley signifies a death. 

The crossbill and the robin are likewise 
looked on as lucky birds. Everybody 
knows the pretty legends concerning both 
birds, and how the one is supposed to have 
crossed his bill, and the other reddened his 
breast, by endeavouring to pluck out the 
nails which fastened Our Lord to the 
Cross. In Spain a somewhat similar act 
of piety is attributed to the nightingale 
and goldfinch : 


When Christ for us on Golgotha, 
Gave up His latest breath, 

The nightingale and goldfinch sang 
The mournful song of death. 


In the Harz Mountains, and in Tyrol, the 
crossbill is highly valued, as it is believed 
that this bird will take to itself diseases which 
would otherwise befall the family. He has 
possessed this virtue ever since his efforts 
to release Our Lord from the Cross. The 
presence of a crossbill drives away gout 
and rheumatism, and even the water which 
he drinks, or in which he bathes, is used 
as a remedy for these complaints. More- 
over, the Tyrolese crossbill counteracts 
witcheraft, and protects a home from evil 
spells and lightning. 

The robin is likewise a protection against 
lightning, but woe betide the rash person 
who ventures to molest the robin or its 
nest. He will either be struck by light- 
ning, or, as in the Zillerthal, he will become 
epileptic, or, in the Ober Inn Thal, his 
cattle will all give red milk, and even the 
water in his house will assume a ruddy 
hue. The despoiler of a robin’s nest will 
lose as many relations in the course of the 
year as the number of young birds stolen. 
Absam and Schwaz are the only Tyrolese 
exceptions to the universal estimation in 
which this bird is held. At Absam it is 
said that the nest attracts the lightning, 
and at Schwaz a robin flying over a 
house foretells a death. 

The bullfinch also possesses good qualities. 
At Schwaz the water in which a bullfinch 
has bathed is reckoned a cure for epilepsy, 
and at Lienz nobody will suffer from 
erysipelas in the house where a bullfinch 
is kept. 
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In the valleys of the Unter Inn and the 
Lech the siskins are believed to have stones 
in their nests which render the owner 
invisible. It can therefore only be dis- 
covered by means of placing a pail of 
water beneath the tree where the nest 
is supposed to be located, and then the 
water will reflect it. According to the 
Bavarian peasantry the eggs and nest of 
the siskin have the same qualifications as 
the stone. 

The quail has the gift of prophecy. In 
some parts of Tyrol the number of his 
calls is believed to denote the price of 
corn, each call signifying a gulden. In 
other parts, if he calls six times, the year 
will be a bad one; if eight times, it will 
be tolerably prosperous; but should he 
call ten times, or beyond that number, 
everything will flourish. 

Sparrows, on the contrary, have no 
special virtues, and whoever eats them 
will have St. Vitus’s dance. 

The tiny titmice were held in great 
estimation by our forefathers, and heavy 
penalties fell on any who entrapped or 
otherwise injured them. 

Starlings and other small birds often 
appear in legends as messengers of the 
deities, and prophesy accordingly. They 
speak a language of their own, and discuss 
the affairs of mankind; so that whoever 
understands their tongue hears many won- 
derful things. The starlings were especially 
considered to be the companions and mes- 
sengers of the elves. 

Amongst our chief songsters tradition 
relates the following superstitions re- 
garding the lark, the blackbird, and the 
nightingale. The former is under the 
peculiar patronage of the Blessed Virgin. 
The lark commences singing at Candlemas, 
the Feast of the Purification. In former 
times it was considered a crime to kill a 
lark; but, on the other hand, if a child 
eats as his first meat the flesh of a roast 
lark, it will make him virtuous and pious. 
A rising lark is a good omen to the peasant 
as he enters the meadow, and he calls it 
“the pipus lark,” because it never omits 
to praise and thank God before and after a 
meal. He who points at a lark is sure to 
be punished for his want of respect by a 
gathering on the offending finger. 

The blackbird is sometimes called 
“ Géttling,” or “little god.” ‘It preserves 
the house from lightning and also pos- 
sesses soothsaying powers. If it sings 
before March, corn will be dear. Much 


spring carol by those who are learned in 
such matters. The Good Samaritans who 
feed the blackbirds through the winter 
months will be rewarded with prosperity 
in all their undertakings, and will never 
suffer from fever. 
The Westphalian chaffinch at Iserlohn 

sings : 

Siik, siik, siik!” 

In the two and twentieth year, 


In the two and twentieth year, 
The Prussian soldiers will be here. 


Probably this refers to some ancient pro- 
phecy. 

A legend is told on the island of Riigen 
that the nightingale is an enchanted 
shepherdess, who treated her sweetheart, 
a shepherd, badly, by making him tend her 
sheep as well as his own till far into the 
night. She had long promised to wed him, but 
was continually postponing the ceremony. 
At last the youth lost his patience, and 
angrily exclaimed one day that he wished 
she might be unable to sleep until the Day 
of Judgment. His wish was fulfilled, for 
the nightingale never rests at night, and 
warbles her plaintive song when all the 
world is still. The peasantry say that the 
name of her dog and the peculiar call 
used for the sheep may be plainly dis- 
tinguished. 

In the Bavarian Lechrain the night- 
ingale enjoys a better reputation, and one 
more befitting the “‘ queen of song.” People 
lying at the point of death, suffering great 
pain, often sigh for the nightingale to 
come and release them. Then the gentle 
bird flies on the window sill and pours 
forth a melody of such surpassing sweet- 
ness that the pain ceases, and the sick 
person either recovers, or else he passes 
away, lulled to his last sleep by the sweet 
notes. 





APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 


Tar orchard grass is sunshine-»arred, 

And starry-white upon the sward 
The pretty daisies lie ; > 

I rest beneath a mossy tree, 

And through its waving branches see 
The sapphire of the sky. 


I feel the balmy breeze of May 
Soft-blowing down the grassy way, 
And in the boughs above 
The little birds break into song, 
And praise, in thrilling strains and strong, 
Spring’s halcyon days of love. 


The apple-bloszoms fall around, 

And fleck the daisy-chequered ground 
As breezes softly blow ; 

I stretch a lazy hand aloft, 

And grasp a cluster silken-soft, 





information may be gained from its first 


Like rosy-tinted snow. 
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I look at every tender leaf, _ I wonder was ever a damsel among those 
And marvel why a life so brief, high-heeled and delicate-featured belles of 


To such sweet things is given ; 
Why not for them a longer space 
To blossom gaily in their place, 

Beneath the summer heaven ? 


Why not for them a longer time 

To feel the sun at morning _ 
To see the moon at night | 

To quiver by soft breezes stirred ; 

To listen when God’s morning-bird 
Sings heavenward his delight. 


Ah me, my heart! it must be so, 

The blossom drops that fruit may grow, 
The sweetness of the flower 

Dies early on the vernal breeze, 

That autumn-time may bless the trees 
With gold and crimson dower. 


Ah me, my heart! so must thou see 
The flowery hopes that gladden thee 
In this thy morning prime, 
Fade in the fair place where they grow, 
Drop round thee swiftly like the snow 
Of apple-blossom time. 


But if they leave thee good and true, 

And pure as when they blossomed new, 
Then gladly let them go ; 

Where now these fairy blossoms be, 

In God’s good time thine eyes shall seo 
Thy life’s fair harvest glow! 





THE HOUSE ACROSS THE STREET. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. OHAPTER I. 
Ir was the narrowest street imaginable, 

a mere flagged passage indeed, protected 

by little posts and chains from suspicion 

even of being anything so vulgar as a 

thoroughfare; and opening into one of 

those quaint old Bloomsbury squares at 
one end, and a quainter old crescent at the 
other. There was a church at the corner, 
old too, with a square Gothic tower, built 
in grey stone, green with damp, and black 
with age and soot, and abutting directly 
on the pavement, without any intervening 
space of grass or gravel to give it dignity 
and seclusion. The house stood close 
beside it, a little back in the shadow of 
the big tower, and divided from the side- 
walk by a flight of stone steps and an iron 
railing ; a tall, narrow, dark red building 
of the time of Queen Anne, with a pon- 
derous brazen knocker, and a couple of 
antiquated iron extinguishers, set at either 
side of the gateway: extinguishers which 
the link-boys were wont to use to quench 
their flaring torches, in the old days, after 
their mistress had emerged, powdered 
and hooped, and with dainty patches set 
cunningly on cheek and chin, from the 

sedan-chair which had borne her to a 

night’s festivity at Ranelagh or Vauxhall ; 

and had been handed by her brocaded and 
bagwigged lord up the tall flight of steps 
aforementioned. 





the eighteenth century, one-tenth part as 
lovely as she who reigned in the old red 
house when I lived over the way? Ah 
me! how often I have sat and watched 
her, doing nothing, thinking nothing, only 
taking in the mere sight of her grace and 
beauty, as if they were rest and refresh- 
ment to the wearied mind and worn-out 
body ! 

I was only a London surgeon, a plain, 
middle-aged bachelor, with a practice, 
and a big, dingy house, facing the old, red- 
brick tenement over the way; a house in 
which I snatched my hasty hours of rest, 
and devoured hurried meals, and saw ser- 
vant-girls and other impecunious patients 
for a couple of hours in the morning; but 
which had never been sanctified by a 
woman’s loving smile, or gladdened by the 
patter of baby feet; or made beautiful by 
the flowers, and needlework, and thousand 
and one trifles which make even the home- 
liest “home” so different from the mere 
house in which a man lives. The house 
across the street was of far more interest 
to me than my own. 

I suppose Miss Robarts must have been 
about one-and-twenty when she and her 
father first came to live there. She 
attracted my attention at once, a tall, slim, 
delicate-looking girl, chiefly noticeable for 
the languor of bearing and movement, in 
cogtrast to the noble lines of her face and 
form, as she sallied out of a morning to 
early service at the grey old church; the 
bloomy whiteness of her cheek showing 
whiter near her plain black dress and the 
red edges of her big prayer-book. The book 
seemed too heavy for the slender fingers 
which carried it. Doctors notice these 
things, you see; but I am glad to think I 
began to take an interest in her, even then. 

The interest grew, however, even when 
the cause for it was gone; for, before 
many months, I saw that the sweet face, 
with its crown of nut-brown hair, looking 
out over a fence of mignonette for her 
father’s return of an evening, had gained 
a delicate rose-tint, which showed brighter 
for the olive-green background of the 
heavy window curtains, against which her 
small head took a golden tinge. 

I think her father was very fond of her. 
He was a thin, stiff-looking, white-haired 
man, and used to scold her sometimes for 
coming out into the evening air with 
nothing on her head, when she met him at 





the door in the summer twilight; and 
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sometimes I could hear his voice sounding 
sharp and peevish, as he sallied forth to 
business of a morning. But you could not 
see his face when he came out with her on 
his arm on Sunday, or the way in which 
he glared at any man bold enough to lift 
his eyes to her, without telling in a moment 
that she was the very pride and joy of his 
heart. 

I don’t know when I first began to 
watch for my fair neighbour, and note 
her doings. You see I had not much 
to amuse me in my own home, and 
gradually I grew to know her habits so 
well, that it would have made anyone 
laugh to see how I watched for bright 
spring or summer mornings; for then I 
knew she would come out on a little piece 
of leads between their house and the body 
of the church, which she had cleverly 
converted into a garden for herself. I[ 
believe that in reality it was the roof of 
the vestry, but she gained access to it 
by a staircase window and a couple of 
steps; and there of an early morning I 
used to see her, her tall figure outlined 
against an oblong patch of pale blue sky, 
great coarse red pots of yellow daffodils 
and big purple flags about her feet, some- 
times her head thrown back and her arms 
lifted, the wind blowing little soft locks 
about her brow, and ruffling the drapery 
of her simple morning gown, as she 
nailed some truant bough of Virginia 
creeper back against the dingy red- 
brick wall where she had trained it; 
sometimes standing with bent head, and 
beautiful white hands clasped round a pot 
of tall white narcissus, drinking in the 
sweetness and fragrance with a delight 
which never guessed at possible on- 
lookers. Now and then, too, a long 
slanting ray of sunlight would steal out 
across the housetops, and fall athwart 
her pretty head and the yellow daffodils 
about her feet; or a great clang of bells 
would burst from the clustered grey 
a of the old church-tower over- 

ead, startling a whole cloud of sparrows 
from their nests in grimly leering gargoyles, 
or floriated niches, into the blue expanse 
above; and all the while the roar of the 
great thoroughfares beyond could be heard, 
like the muffled beatings of a mighty heart, 
pulsing over grey house-roofs and church- 
towers and the vivid green glimmer of 
trees in the old square at the corner—a 
ceaseless echo of all the toil, and pain, and 
sin, and turmoil seething ever higher and 
higher in the great city beyond. 





That brief morning vision was like a 
little poem to me; but it was not only 
then that I saw her. 

The Robartses had a custom, unlike most 
Londoners, of not drawing down their 
parlour blinds or shutting the shutters 
till bedtime. Perhaps they had lived in 
the country, where people are not s0 
anxious to shut out the sweet blue night 
and stars. Anyway, it was a habit of 
theirs; and I, sitting in the old armchair 
in my dusky parlour over the way, and 
often too tired after a long day’s toil even 
to read, used to find quite a home-like re- 
flection in the warm glow of the parlour- 
window opposite—the old man’s white 
hair and her white dress gleaming out 
against the dull green walls, the glimmer of 
gold from the picture-frames, and her 
head bent over the keys of the tall ebony 
harmonium, with the orange light from 
the fire making a warm aureole about it, 
till the grand notes of the instrument, sub- 
dued by distance, and mingling with her 
voice, poured out in Schubert’s matchless 
Addio, or the grander cadence of a Credo 
by Mozart. At those times I was glad to 
shut my eyes and listen only—listen till 
the music and the glow and the gold green 
brightness about the two heads grew into 
one harmonious whole, and became in my 
fancy a part of me; as though it were my 
room that held them, and she were in it 
singing tome. I wonder if it would have 
angered her if she had known; but she 
never did. I never even saw her glance 
across the way. 

At last I came to know her. 

They had been living nearly five years 
in the old red house, when one day Mr. 
Robarts was taken suddenly ill. It was a 
kind of fit; and in their anxiety to get 
the nearest assistance they sent across to 
me. Of course I went, and it was Magdalen 
who met me in the hall, put her hand in 
mine, and saying: “ Thank you for coming; 
my father is very ill, and our doctor is 
away on the Continent,” led me straight 
upstairs to the room where the old gentle- 
man was lying insensible. 

By the time I came down again he was 
not only conscious, but declaring himself 
so much better that, if I had not absolutely 
forbidden it, he would have dressed and 
gone out as usual. There were grateful 
tears in Magdalen’s eyes when she thanked 
me this time; and, sweet as her voice 
had sounded when it floated across the 
street in Schubert and Mozart, I never 
thought the low rich tones half so full of 
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melody as now when I-heard them speak- 
ing—as in my dreams I had sometimes 
fancied them speaking—to me. It went 
to my heart to chill her gratitude by 
bad news, but truth must out where 
health is in question, and I had to tell 
her that I was afraid her father would 
not be quite well. for some time yet ; 
tnd to ask if his medical man would be 
lng away. 

“T don’t know—months perhaps. He 
was very ill himself when he went. Doctor, 
do you mean that there is anything the 
matter with papa—anything more than 
weakness and this hot weather ?” 

There was such a look of appeal in her 
eyes that involuntarily I laid my hand on 
hers, as if I were soothing a child. 

“You know there must always be some 
cause for weakness when a man is not 
naturally feeble, my dear young lady ; and 
even a little cause ought to be taken in 
time to prevent its getting greater. I 
don’t think there is any reason for you to 
be frightened about him, but he ought to 
have advice, and the sooner the better.” 

That evening I got a note from Mr. 
Robarts asking me to call on him on the 
following morning, and adding: 

“My own doctor is away, as you know. 
I detest his partner, and put no faith in 
bigwigs. If you think you can put me 
to rights, I shall be very glad.” 

I sent word that I would do as he 
wished ; and from that day no other person 
attended him till his death. He had an 
internal malady, which had grown by neglect 
into even graver proportions than I had at 
first supposed. It was that which made 
him irritable and captious, and inclined at 
times to tyrannise even over the one being 
he loved, his only child; but he was quite 
aware of it, and in his better moments 
would tell me: “I am afraid pain makes 
me testy, doctor. I was harsh with 
Magdalen when you were here yesterday ; 
but she’s a good girl, a very good girl. 
She loves her old father, and never gives 
him back a sharp word or sour look.” 

And I don’t believe she ever did. We 
were good friends now, and I saw her 
often and in many moods—sad, and gay, 
and playful, and dreamy—but never with 
a frown on the smooth fair brow or bitter 
words on the lips. 

Yet she had known trouble in her life, 
and had been crossed in her dearest wishes 
by the old man to whom she devoted her 
life. He told me all about it one evening, 
when, Magdalen having gone to the opera 








with a friend, I was playing piquet with 
him in her stead. 

The talk had turned upon her. I don’t 
think the tea was strong enough, and he 
began to grumble at her absence. I 
thought of the various sorts of tea—cold, 
smoky, and flavourless—with which my 
cook was in the habit of favouring me, 
and asked him what he would do when 
she was married, adding, with an absurd 
anxiety for the answer which even struck 
myself, that I supposed he did not expect 
to keep her long with him. He looked up 
from his cards, frowning. 

“What do you mean, doctor? You 
don’t think——- But, pshaw! She sees 
no one here who would take her fancy ; 
and the old affair was over long ago. I 
don’t believe she even remembers it now. 
Come, you doctors have a way of looking 
into people’s feelings through their faces. 
Don’t you think she looks as well and 
happy as any girl you know?” 

“ Quite happy and very well,” I answered 


decidedly, and he smiled. My words 
evidently pleased him. 
“Ha! so I say. I am glad you agree 


with me, for it’s all owing to me. She 
wouldn’t have looked well or happy if she 
had married some ne’er-do-well who would 
have brought her to beggary, and run 
away from her in a twelvemonth. Eh, 
what do you think?” 

“T think such a fate would have killed 
her. Was there ever—any chance of it?” 

It was not a fair question, and I hesi- 
tated before putting it. The old manonly 
laughed, however. 

“Chance! It was touch and go. She 
wasn’t twenty-one, when a fellow, a 
younger son with a heap of debts at his 
back, and not a farthing to bless himself 
with, fell in love with her, and succeeded 
in entrapping her into a promise. I was 
away at the time; and, unfortunately, her 
letter enclosing one from him missed me ; 
and she interpreted something in the next 
I wrote her into consent; and positively 
considered herself engaged to the scamp. 
Egad! I promise you the engagement 
didn’t last long after I returned! She 
was under age, so that I could have 
claimed her obedience, anyhow; but my 
Magdalen’s a good girl, and I had been 
father and mother both to her since my 
poor wife’s death. She didn’t need to be 
forced into her duty; and, as to the young 
adventurer, [ warrant you I didn’t waste 
soft words on him, when I showed him 
to the door. He begged hard for a last 
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interview; but I said: ‘No, you’ve made 
my child unhappy enough as it is. I won’t 
have you make her more so ;’ and I didn’t.” 

“Then that was the end of it? They 
never met again?” 

“Never. I took her away next day; 
and, though he wrote to her on the follow- 
ing one, I thought it was one of those 
cases where a father has a right to exercise 
his discretion. The letter is there now,” 
nodding his head to a tall escritoire in the 
corner of the room. “I’m an honourable 
man, and I never even opened it. I dare- 
say it’s full of ranting and love-sick vows ; 
but they’ll do no harm there, and as for 
Magdalen—look at her!” 

Yes, she was very calm and fair to 
look at. Yet, with the glad feeling that 
it was so, and that the girlish love of six 
years back was, as the old man said, a 
dream scarcely remembered, I could not 
repress a shudder at the pitiless way in 
which it had been stamped out, and an 
emotion of pity for the poor boy, who 
for a few days had thought to possess 
a treasure, which, in that moment, I 
knew it would have been death to me to 
lose. And she? Up in my mind rose a 
vision of her as I had first seen her, frail 
and white, with drooping head and languid 
step. Surely, she too must have suffered ; 
but, at least, it was over now—and, doubt- 
less, it was for her happiness. From my 
heart—a heart still aching from the dis- 
covery of how precious she was to me—I 
hoped that it might be so. Mr. Robarts 
took up his cards again with a serene 
air. 

“T hardly think Magdalen will marry,” 
he said cheerfully. ‘She is difficult, very 
difficult to please; and, as you see, she 
loves me, and is quite happy in her home. 
Perhaps, when I am gone indeed . . . but 
it is your lead, think?” and he returned 
to the game with renewed interest. 

“A man habituated to selfishness,” I 
said to myself; but I had no right to 
pursue the subject, and there it might have 
rested for ever if an incidenthad notrecalled 
it. I had promised to lend Magdalen 
a book she wanted, and on the evening 
following this I went across the street to 
give it her, and, hearing she was in the 
dining-room, passed in there unannounced. 
The next moment, however, I was sorry 
that I had done so, for, to my great sur- 
prise and distress, I found her crying. 

Of course she started up at my entrance, 
brushing the tears from her eyes, and I 
don’t know which of us felt most em- 








barrassment. I fear I showed mine and 
the concern I felt very visibly ; for she 
recovered herself almost at once, and there 
was something so sweet and gracious in 
the way in which she received my bungling 
apology, seeming to put her own annoy- 
ance completely out of sight in the effort 
to set me at ease, that [ was surprised 
when, just as I was leaving, she stopped 
me by saying with more girlish agitation 
than I had ever seen in her, and yet with 
a frank dignity which always seemed a 
of her nature: 

“ Dr. Elliot, you were surprised to find 
me crying just now; but I am not in any 
trouble. You look so sorry that I must 
tell you so.” 

I suppose I did not look satisfied; for 
she tried to smile and came nearer, leaning 
her clasped hands on the table. 

“You were speaking last night to papa 
about my marrying. He was not so well 
this morning, and—and the idea fretted f 
him. Pray do not do so again, ever. I ; 
do not mean to marry. He wants me. He 
could not do without me; and he is right 
in what he told you. Iam quite happy, 
perfectly happy, and contented here with 
him—happier than I could be with anyone 
or anywhere else.” 

“You are young to say that, my dear,” 
I said gently. 

You see I was past forty, an old man 
compared to her; and the tears in her eyes 
made me feel more tenderly to her. 

“Tam not too young to know what is 
right and good for me,” she answered. 
“My father has only me in the world, and 
I——” Her eyes wandered out to the 
green-blue of the twilight sky, and fixed 
themselves there with a strange, wistful 
look, as if she were appealing to someone 
far, far away. There was a little cheap 
ring on the third finger of her left hand. 
She covered it gently with the other, 
stroking it backwards and forwards softly. 
“How could I have had any happiness 
apart from his? And he has been so tender 
to me always. Other girls have mothers ; 
but I——the study of lis life has been 
that I should not miss mine. Think what 
it would be to him now tomissme! And 
pray, pray, never say anything to him to 
make him fear that he will.” 

“My dear,” I said again, “ you may trust 
me. Your father has a good daughter. I 
hope Heaven will bless her.” 

I hardly thought she heard me, for her 
eyes were still fixed on the sky in that far- 
away gaze; only, after a moment, a grave 
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sweet smile came into them, and she held 
out her hand to me, saying: 

“Thank you, doctor; I do trust you 
already. Indeed, I think you are one of 
the best friends I have.” And then she 
added, with a little laugh, as if trying to 
shake off the least remains of her sadness : 
“Tt seems strange that we should have 
grown to know each other so well after 
only six months’ acquaintance, when for 
five years we have been living with only 
this narrow street between us, and never 
even dreaming of each other’s existence. 
Why, the one thing I knew of your house 
was that it had a’brass-plate on the door, 
and I don’t once recollect taking the 
trouble to look across, or to ask whether 
it belonged to a doctor or a dancing- 
mistress, until the day papa had that fit.” 

Not once! And all those five years her 
house had been the one home-spot in my 
toilsome life! Yet, after all, it was only 
natural. What was there on my side 
of the way? An ugly middle-aged man 
and a dingy house. It was she who made 
her side what it was to me. For the rest, 
I was content enough at learning from 
her own lips that she was as happy as 
she looked, and would not change her lot 
for that which had once been offered her, 
if she had had the opportunity. 

“Poor lad! But I daresay he, too, has 
consoled himself,” I said to myself as I 
went away. 





IN CHATHAM DOCKYARD. 

Ir I happened to know a foreign poten- 
tate, whose post-prandial imaginings took 
the form of a desire for picking a quarrel 
with England, I should like to take that 
suffering sovereign for a little stroll round 
Chatham Dockyard. Of course, there is 
no such dyspeptic potentate, and even if 
there were, my acquaintance with foreign 
potentates, dyspeptic and otherwise, is 
carried on chiefly through the medium of 
that universal ambassador, Baron Julius 
Reuter, and that, perhaps, would hardly 
be considered a sufficient introduction. But 
it is a pity, and I couldn’t help thinking so 
the other day, as I passed through the 
severely tidy little lodge, where some half- 
dozen or so of more than usually solemn 
and civil gentlemen in blue keep careful 
watch over the secrets of naval construc- 
tion. So absorbed was I, indeed, in the 
thought of what might perchance be the 
effect of such a visit upon the events of the 


next quarter of a century or so, that I was 
very near writing down in the grim-look- 
ing album spread out before me, by the 
most civil and mostsolemn of the blue-coated 
functionaries, name, A. R——ff ; residence, 
8. P g; profession, E r. I wonder 
what those civil and solemn functionaries 
would have said—or done—to me, if I 
had ? 

Fortunately, I recover myself in good 
time, and duly enrich the collection instead 
with my own comparatively humble auto- 
graph, even resisting the temptation, invo- 
luntarily suggested by reminiscences of 
similar proceedings in summer holiday- 
time among the mountains and glaciers, to 
add to its value by the appending of some 
appropriate, or other reflection, in prose 
or verse. Which forbearance is presently 
rewarded with a tiny little scrap of paper, 
duly authorising me to inspect her 
Majesty’s dockyard. 

I am proceeding somewhat leisurely 
upon my mission, and am standing before 
a huge empty “slip,” quaintly suggestive 
of a cast turtle-shell of more than Brobding- 
nagian proportions, speculating as to the 
probable future of the yet unborn infant, 
for whom the “cradle” to which it serves 
as shelter is being actively prepared. A 
curious contrast it will be, no doubt, to 
many even of its not very remote ancestors, 
whose start in life has taken place from the 
same spot. The old Vanguard, for instance 
—not the recent Vanguard of grievous 
memory, but the good old line-of-battle-ship 
that once carried Nelson’s flag, and whose 
sometime figure-head, in the likeness of 
the hero of Trafalgar himself, stands sentry 
over the huge empty slip, and points with 
uplifted hand to the store where still repose 
the topsails of his beloved old Victory 
—the old Vanguard, I say to myself, 
was rather a different-looking craft from 
the Devastation, or the Alexandra, or the 
Monarch. 

“If you want to see the Monarch, young ~ 
man,” interrupted a gruff voice at my elbow, 
“you'd best bear a hand;” and without 
waiting for any reply, the speaker — 
sturdily on, at a pace which showed that 
he, at all events, was not minded to sacri- 
fice any opportunity of an audience. 

I was a little startled. A visit to the 
Monarch had been one of the chief objects 
of my run to Chatham, and when I had 
last heard of her two days before, she was 
lying quietly enough in the repairing basin, 
with no more immediate prospect of any 
change of quarters, than the figure-head of 
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the old Vanguard itself. Surely she could 
not have got into any mischief there; 
could not have involved herself in any 
complication with her neighbours’ rams, 
or her own torpedoes, or anything of that 
kind, and so came to an untimely end, just 
when there seemed so imminent a prospect 
of her services being called into requi- 
sition? I resolve to “ bear a hand ” forth- 
with, and bidding his wooden lordship a 
respectful adieu, crowd all sail in chase of 
my late interlocutor, already nearly hull- 
down in the direction of the repairing 
basin. 

I come up with him at last, after a 
struggle. My legs are long, and there are 
two of them. The sturdy thick-set figure, 
in short blue pilot coat and low glazed 
hat, jammed well down on the very back of 
the head, could never have stood much 
above five feet in its shoes, even when it 
had a pair of shoes to standin. Now their 
owner has, as he himself would probably 
phrase it, but one sea-leg and one stick- 
leg, while the latter is so worn away by the 
energy with which he brings it down upon 
the macadam at every step, that it has no 
longer any occasion for the usual semi- 
circular mode of progression, and comes to 
the front at each call of duty as promptly 
and as straight as the gallant little owner 
himself. But crippled as the worthy 
veteran is in his lower spars, and alto- 
gether of a build more calculated for safe 
riding in a seaway than fast sailing on a 
wind, there is a vigour and determination 
about his movements, which carry him 
over the ground in really surprising style ; 
and were it not that, in a fortunate moment 
he jams his peg-leg between the rails of 
one of the innumerable little tramways 
which form a network about the yard in 
all directions, and so broaches-to with a 
suddenness that very nearly brings every- 
thing by the board, I am not at all sure 
but I should have been reduced to the 
humiliation of a run. 

“ Awkward things, trams, sir,” I observe 
soothingly, hoping to conciliate. 

The old fellow is not conciliated in the 
least. Turns up to me ior a moment a 
gnarled mahogany face, where the two 
keen little weather-shot eyes peer restlessly 
from under a deep penthouse of shaggy 
white eyebrow, and growls out as he 
stumps sturdily away again: 

“ Awk’ard things, old fools, as don’t 
look wheer they’re a-steering.” 

I was a little staggered. Surely this 
very old salt—old enough and salt enough, 





to all appearance, to have carried the silver 
call on board the great admiral’s own flag- 
ship, if not to have piped all hands from 
the forecastle of Captain Noah himself— 
could not really have given in his adhesion 
to these new-fangled modern ways! 

“T wonder what Nelson would have said 
to that kind of craft?” I continued, point- 
ing to a huge unwieldy monster of an iron- 
clad hard by, and making one more bid for 
popularity. 

A futile one, however. In his eager 
repudiation of the depreciative suggestion, 
my old salt even forgets for a moment the 
errand on which his heart is bent, and 
pulling short up, props his shortened stump 
upon a handy piece of coal that has 
dropped from some passing waggon, and 
looks me sternly in the face. 

“ Young man,” he says severely, “do you 
take Hadmiral Lord Viscount Nelson fora 
fool? ” 

I adnfit cheerfally that, from a profes- 
sional point of view, at all events, I have 
not been accustomed so to regard him. 

“Then,” he retorts, not in the least 
degree softened by the promptitude of my 
admission, “‘ what do you suppose as he’d 
ha’ thought on her? Didn't I hear him 
say myself as how the old Bell Pull was 
the smartest frigate afloat ; and if he could 
make up his mind to say that much of a 
vessel as was built and rigged from truck 
to kelson by a parcel of Frenchmen, do you 
think as he’d go and turn up his nose at a 
good, sound, wholesome craft out of her 
Majesty’s dockyard ? ” 

* And you really think,” I urge, deter- 
mined to push the old fellow fairly home, 
“ you really think that Lord Nelson would 
have been content to go to sea in an iron 
kettle?” 

“ Kettle!” replies he, with an indignant 
contempt, that might almost have brought 
a blush upon the cheek of that impassive 
article itself. “ If Hadmiral Lord Viscount 
Nelson had seen his way to laying hisself 
alongside of the henemy five minutes 
sooner, he’d ha’ gone to sea in @ sarsepau 
—with the lid on.” 

And with that he looks me fiercely in the 
face for a few moments, then turning 
disdainfully away, flattens the piece of 
coal, on which his stump has been 
resting, with one vicious dig, into impal- 
pable dust, and is away again at higher 
speed than ever. It is some time before I 
can so far overcome the antagonism so 
unexpectedly aroused by my mistaken 
attempt at conservatism, as to induce the 
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old fellow to enter into any sort of parley. 
When at length, however, I do succeed in 
getting out of him anything more encou- 
raging or instructive than a grunt, I learn 
to my astonishment, that something has 
indeed happened to the Monarch, but that 
so far from its having been an accident of 
any kind, it has been nothing less than a 
sudden call into active life. 

“Monday mornin’, sir,” says my wooden- 
legged friend, slapping his sound thigh 
energetically, as he stumps along more 
vigorously than before— Monday morn- 
in’ it was—day afore yesterday, no longer 
ago than that—as word came from the 
Admiralty to put her in commission, and 
there she is now; that’s her pennant as 
you see there a-flying out over the clock- 
tower yonder, and them’s her spars 
a-moving. Ay, she’s away!” And break- 
ing short off in his story, the old fellow 
went off in a wild career of hop, step, 
and stump, that fairly left me in the lurch, 
and for a time seemed to make no con- 
temptible running against the fussy little 
tramway-engine, which at this moment 
came pufling and rattling by. A fewseconds 
more, and he had scrambled “‘ on board,” 
scarcely waiting for the friendly driver to 
slacken speed ; and before I had time even 
to shout out a request for similar accom- 
modation, the fussy little locomotive was 
away again, the well-worn stump project- 
ing over the low hand-rail in somewhat 
disrespectful caricature of the attitude of 
Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, as he ap- 
peared in the favourite character of figure- 
head of the old Vanguard. 

It was a quarter of an hour, at least, 
before I saw wooden-leg again. I had made 
my way, after all, to the entrance of the 
repairing basin in time to see the big 
ship leave, and a fine sight it was. The 
Monarch is indeed one of the finest ships 
afloat—one stalwart dockyard “ matey” 
in rusty canvas jumper and overalls, 
went so far as to swear under his breath, 
with many strange and full-flavoured oaths, 
that she was the finest vessel of our whole 
ironclad fleet. And to all appearances, 
her crew of between five and six hundred 
men, got together though they had been at 
less than forty-eight hours’ notice, were by 
no means unworthy of her. I did indeed 
hear an old tar, twin-brother he might 
have been of my progressive friend, in the 
days when he too could boast his fair pro- 
portion of lower spars, mutter growlingly 
behind his nubbly red hand to a third old 
tar, plainly pickled in the same cask, that 








in his day a lot of lubbers wasn’t allowed 
on her Majesty’s quarter-deck with iron 
heels to their boots, and I looked involun- 
tarily round for my old friend ‘‘ Timber- 
toes,” to learn if this too were one of the 
innovations of which he was so stoutly 
convinced that Admiral Lord Viscount 
Nelson would have approved. But at this 
moment the ship, which had been waiting 
for some score or so of lagging marines, 
detained by mysterious errands in various 
distant corners of the yard, began to 
haul in the gangway, up which the last 
lingering “jolly” was still footing his 
somewhat precarious way, and with a snort 
from her blowhole at the water’s edge, set 
out in earnest towards the open water. 

To anyone not acquainted with the 
ways of modern machinery, there might 
have been something a little startling 
in her manner of starting. The huge 
hawsers were already made fast as usual 
to the mighty capstan, by which it was 
obvious to the least nautical eye that she 
was ultimately to be towed out to meet 
the two fussy little tugs, which for the 
last half-hour and more had been fuming, 
and fretting, and clamouring for her to 
come out to them before the tide should 
turn; but of the hundred or two of 
stalwart tars by whom said capstan should 
be manned, there was not anywhere the 
faintest trace. To all appearance the ship, 
for any aid that it could lend, might re- 
main blocking the entrance of the great 
basin till the river outside randry. When 
suddenly a quiet little signal is made from 
the ship, a quiet little order given by the 
dockyard official in charge, and without 
the slightest warning the great capstan 
begins to turn solemnly round and round 
all by itself, the huge hawser comes home 
coil after coil, arid the big ship glides 
steadily out into the open river, where the 
fussy little tugs pounce upon her as their 
lawful prey and hustle her off seawards, 
as perfectly regardless of the eleven 
hundred or so horse-power with which 
her own giant screw is already revolving, 
as though that were the mere ordinary 
attribute of any new-born infant quite 
incapable of guiding its own tottering 
steps. After this the bearded athlete in 
the forechains, ready with lead and line 
in hand to take the soundings of the 
unknown and unbuoyed channel of the 
Medway ; the officers on deck and bridge, 
with drawn telescopes beneath their arms, 


ready at a moment’s notice to reconnoitre — 


every approaching billyboy and hay-barge ; 
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and the look-out man on the foretop- 
gallant-crosstrees, prompt to report the 
first sign of a hostile train in the most 
distant offing of the Chatham and Dover 
line, are all mere minor marvels of what 
is fast becoming a somewhat dreamlike 
and uncertain experience. 

And quite in keeping with this slightly 
fantastic effect is the appearance of the 
ship herself. Not that there is anything 
unreal about her. Far from it. A more 
substantial fact in the way of ironwork 
has not often been turned off mortal 
anvil; yet there is something dreamlike 
about her too. A handsome craft she is, 
unquestionably; an astonishingly handsome 
craft to anyone without that not uncommon 
prepossession against her class, the ex- 
pression of which so aroused the ire 
of my progressive little friend with the 
peg-leg. I am not in the least surprised 
when my friend himself, whom I have 
by this time discovered leaning on a 
timberhead at the very edge of the wharf, 
and following the retiring monster with 
all his eager eyes, emphatically declares 
her to be a greater beauty than the old 
Bell Pull herself. Yet anything like the 
old Belle Poule, or any of her dashing, 
saucy consorts, it would be difficult for 
anything with three lofty masts and a 
shapely hull to be. There was something 
frank and jaunty about those old sailing 
frigates, a sort of friendly, human look, 
that seemed to take away the rough edge 
even from the chase and the conflict itself, 
and mixed up as it were the battle and 
the breeze in a way that gave a perhaps 
somewhat fictitious charm to both. There 
is nothing of this about the modern 
champion. There is nothing friendly 
about her looks, and nothing human; or 
rather something which irresistibly re- 
minds one of that famous picture of the 
votaries of Circe. A quaint resemblance 
which is not wholly due to the long black 
snout, trending outwards as it approaches 
the water, which has taken the place of 
the former graceful, dashing prow; but 
gains an accidental strength from the one 
small port half open in her bow, which 
seems to twinkle at you, as she glides away, 
like a wicked little eye. A lovely monster 
truly, but a monster for all that—hard, 
cruel, cold; a monster who will crash 
savagely through the waves, instead of 
dancing gaily over them, and to whom 
war itself will be, not a fierce delight, but 
@ grim business grimly done. 

I wonder whether any thoughts of this 





kind are working in the mind of my 
energetic old friend, as the big ship glides 
finally out of sight, and he raises himself 
at length from his leaning position against 
the timberhead, and stumps away silently 
by my side. Something seems to have 
sobered him considerably, and I could 
almost fancy that there is a half-wistful 
look on the weather-beaten features as 
though, in spite of all his triumph in this 
magnificent specimen of England’s naval 
might, there was something in his heart 
not quite in tune. 

It came out at last. For ten minutes 
at least I plied him with questions, with 
criticisms, with “fishing interrogatories” of 
every kind, but in vain. The little man 
stumped along stolidly by my side, the 
set lips emitting forth now and then an 
occasional grunt, which might be taken in 
a sense either of acquiescence or of dis- 
approval, according to the taste and fancy of 
the hearer. I was beginning to think that 
his wild enthusiasm had somehow in its re- 
action stricken him physically dumb, when 
at last I touched upon the question of 
the Monarch’s armaments, and a light 
came into his eyes, and he opened his lips 
as if to speak. Then suddenly, with a 
louder grunt than usual, they closed again, 
and slapping his right fist into the open 
palm of his left hand, he stumped on a 
little faster than before, muttering to him- 
self excitedly. 

I seemed to be on the right track, how- 
ever, at last, and followed it up with a 
question as to her guns. 

“Two twelve-ton in bows, four twenty- 
five-ton in turrets, one seven-and-a-half- 
ton starn-chaser,” came the answer pat 
enough, and though not quite, as it seemed 
to me, with the usual enthusiasm. 

“ And torpedoes?” I asked again. 

I have made a hit this time beyond 
mistake. 

“And why not torpedoes?” the old 
fellow burst out, and I could see the beads 
of perspiration gathering thickly on his 
weather-beaten forehead. ‘ Why not tor- 
pedoes? I suppose, if other folks uses tor- 
pedoes, we’ve got a right to use them too, 
haven’t we? Torpedoes! What is tor- 
pedoes? Nothing but—but—big shells fired 
through the water.” Then suddenly the 
cloud cleared away from his face, and 
every feature relaxed in one broad grin 
of triumphant delight. He had answered 
himself without even intending it, and in 
his relief he for the moment seemed quite 
to forget me and my assumed objection, 
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and slapping his fist into his palm again, 
murmured with a chuckle: “‘Surely—surely 
—nothing but big shells fired through the 
water. Ho, ho, ho! Nothing but big 
shells fired through the water.” 

The cloud had cleared off altogether, 
and the very stick-leg, which for the last 
quarter of an hour had been stumping by 
my side with a dogged but spiritless per- 
sistence, seemed to feel the change, and 
strode away again over the stones as though 
it had suddenly been set on springs. 

“Have ye seen the Euryaylus, young 
man?” he asks gaily, and on my replying 
that I have only just arrived in the yard, 
carries me off triumphantly on board that 
noble corvette, high and dry just now in 
the graving-dock, with a hundred or so of 
cunning artificers in brass and iron bang- 
ing and clanging away above deck and 
below, with a din that is simply deafening. 
How my companion, with his stick-leg, 
stumps his way over the narrow springing 
gangway, and up this perpendicular ladder 
and down that, and through, and over, and 
under a dozen different places, where my 
two legs feel keenly the necessity for 
cautious treading, and where a false 
step would precipitate the taker thereof 
upon the iron ribs which form the bottom 
of the ship some thirty or forty feet 
below, is a thing to see. Every hole 
and corner of the ship are clearly, as he 
triumphantly informs me, as familiar to 
him as his own back-yard, and he chuckles 
pleasantly as I shout into his ear the invo- 
luntary comment that, under present cir- 
cumstances, the holes are perhaps of more 
importance than the corners. As for Peg- 
leg, he seems to have no need to shout. 
His sturdy old voice, somewhat husky and 
worn in ordinary conversation, with some 
eighty years or so of pretty constant 
struggle with the salt sea-breeze, seems 
all at once to recover its old lusty tone, and 
every syllable reaches me through the din, 
as clearly as though I were myself sta- 
tioned on the foretopgallant-yard, and he 
quietly hailing me from the deck. 

“Look at that now, young man,” he 
exclaims, as we reach the Euryalus’s gun- 
deck, and catch sight, in the semi-darkness, 
of the long rows of ninety-hundredweight 
guns ranged cheek by jow] in the old broad- 
side fashion. “If you like the old style— 
and mind you, I don’t say but what, speak- 
ing as # seaman, you know, and for a ship 
as a man would wish to turn in comf’ably 
aboard of, blow high, blow low, and sure 
to find her there in the morning, you ain’t 











someways right—look at that for a row of 
teeth!” 

Ladmire to his: heart’s content, and he 
chuckles complacently as I draw his atten- 
tion to the curious “ peering” expression 
of the long, lean-muzzled monsters as they 
thrust their sharp snouts under the half- 
closed ports, as though anxiously enquiring 
what had become of the bright blue water 
that used to flash past them as they looked 
out. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” he laughs, “‘so they do, 
lad, so they do. And look ye there, 
master!” pointing to the foremost gun, 
not trained exactly parallel with the rest, 
but lifting its muzzle slightly upwards, 
and turning towards its neighbour as 
though about to speak. ‘‘ Look ye there, 
master. Do you know what she’s a-sayin’ 
to ’em, eh?” 

I smile enquiringly, and the little man 
grips my arm hard, and stands on tiptoe to 
whisper hoarsely in my ear : 

“ She’s a-sayin’ as they'll all be in blue 
water again soon, and perhaps—perbaps, 
lad, with something to say for themselves 
—something to say for themselves, eh ?” 

And then with a sudden increase of 
energy, as though time were really be- 
coming very precious, and as though it were 
necessary to look up everything without a 
moment’s delay, lest the call to war should 
take us unawares, theeager little man harries 
me away on board the Belle Isle, deep sunk 
in another huge dock close alongside, and 
with more men banging and clanging 
away above deck and below deck; where, 
down in the remote. darknesses of the 
hold, and away in distant corners, a man 
has to work, trussed, as it were, like a fowl 
for roasting, and where the dim candle, by 
whose light he is screwing, or riveting, or 
hammering home, shows nothing but now 
the shadow of a doubled-up leg, now 
gleams of a bright hammer, or 
brawny arm, to mark his whereabouts. 

“One of the two new ’uns,” he tells me. 
“Just bought of the Turks—poor beggars ! 
Fine ship, eh ? Four twenty-five tonners ; 
twelve-inch armour ; close on five thousand 
tons. Not bad, eh, for a little ’un?” 

And so with a fresh chuckle he hurries 
me off again aboard the Penelope, with 
her double bottom and her double screw, 
and her double sides and everything double 
about her, and her eleven guns—all ready 
to be sent into action at forty-eight hours’ 
notice, like the Monarch, which only an 
hour or two since was berthed by her side; 
aboard the Garnet and the Cormorant, un- 
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armoured like the Euryalus, but swift as 
albatrosses, with steam and sail power, 
and ready either to play at long bowls 
with any adversary of, let us say, not 
more than twice their own weight of 
metal, or to show a clean pair of heels to 
an adversary fairly beyond their strength ; 
aboard the Northampton and the Nelson, 
ironclads of another type from any we 
have yet seen, or, indeed, from.any yet 
built, with their massive cuirasses, to 
protect the big guns at either end, and 
their savage spurs, to crash with the 
whole weight of the huge ship the vessel’s 
side that shall be too strong for her guns 
to penetrate ; and, finally, on board the ap- 
propriately-named Superb, huge floating 
palace-fortress of nine thousand tons, just 
purchased, like the Belle Isle, from the 
Turks, the biggest and most powerful 
ironclad ever yet launched. 

Everywhere banging and clanging, and 
boring bright augur-holes through solid 
inches of complaining iron, and driving 
bolts, and fitting and refitting plates and 
rivets and girders, till my unaccustomed 
head grows dizzy with the bustle and the 
din. Everywhere, too, stanchions are being 
removed, and hatchways enlarged, and vast 
new portholes cut for the newly-developed 
torpedo service, and every time we pass by 
any place where these especial preparations 
are going on, my little guide chuckles 
afresh, and dashes ahead with fiercer energy 
than before. Once we come upon a skeleton 
model of an actual Whitehead torpedo 
itself, and then the little man pauses for a 
moment, to pat it affectionately on the 
breech, and I hear him murmur to himself : 
“ Ha, ha, ha! only a big shell fired under 
water—only a big shell fired under water, 
sure-ly, surely!” 

And now, at last, the tour of inspection 
is ended, and even the inexhaustible Peg- 
leg wipes his brow with the air of a man 
who has done his day’s work, and stumps 
along with something less than his usual 
fiery energy, as we wend our way back 
towards the tidy little lodge-gate. As we 
pass by the slip where the effigy of Admiral 
Lord Viscount Nelson still points with out- 
stretched arm, my little friend pulls up, 
folds his arms across his chest, and sets his 
lips firmly, as he stands for a few moments 
silently gazing upon the smiling wooden 
face. Then I hear him murmuring under 
his breath : 

“ Ah!” he says, “if you could only ha’ 
lived to see all this, I’d ha’ giv’ my other 
lower spar, I would, free and hearty. Blow 
me, if I wouldn’t! ” 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER IX. THE WEIGHT OF A BOUQUET. 

Ir the Cleopatra was in truth a living 
creature, with the whole soul of a man in 
her, it must have been a wonderful sen- 
sation when, after all those past years of 
patient darkness, she felt herself at last 
throb out into daylight; when she stretched 
out her limbs, as it were, and heard her- 
self, and could say at last, I am. The 
overture was not precisely the sort of 
music that people had come to hear. It 
was not in the least degree like the in- 
troduction to Comus, of which it was 
fully expected to be a repetition. But then 
nobody, in those simple, pre-ssthetic days, 
listened to an overture—any more than one 
would think of reading a preface to a 
story-book—until it had been well ground 
into their ears by the street-bands. The 
overture to Cleopatra may be recom- 
mended to modern audiences, and may be 
revived with advantage, for it is as old, as 
strong, and yet for always as young as 
the hills. The most esthetic may profess 
enthusiasm and inward comprehension 
over the results of its elaborate science, 
without being guilty of any very criminal 
amount of hypocrisy, or being driven to 
find beauty in ugliness to save themselves 
from the charge of Philistinism. But 
those were dark and evil days, before form 
and tune had come to be held the accursed 
things which the children of light are 
bound to believe them. The Cleopatra 
had both; but in such wise as to be a set 
challenge to all existing ideas of either. 
This is its secret history—not its criticism. 
It was as if the composer had thrown it 
down before the world, saying: “ This is 
good, right, and true; if you like it, all 
the better for art; if you don't like it, so 
much the worse for you.” One or two 
critics noted a severe self-denial about this 
opening, as though the maker of it had, 
instead of seeking anxiously after striking 
effects, deliberately avoided them even 
when they were most obvious, so that it 
might consist in all of art and in nothing 
of artifice. But, with these one or two 
exceptions, it passed—just as might have 
been expected. The house applauded at 
the end to show its sense of relief that the 
fiddling was over, and that the singing 
and seeing was going to begin, and jus- 
tified its applause by saying “ splendid,” 
and “ beautiful.” 
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The librettist, no doubt inspired by the 
composer, had followed the English tra- 
gedy with such severe fidelity as to double 
the difficulties that his master had to 
encounter ; for of all the great plays, 
perhaps Antony and Cleopatra is the last 
that a modern musician would choose, 
as it stands, to work upon. Perhaps for 
that very reason it had been chosen by 
Andrew Gordon. His purpose had been, 
not to combine a series of detached airs 
and concerted pieces by means of an in- 
teresting story, but to express one great 
passion by all the resources of music, and 
to show all that art can do when con- 
centrated upon one single end. 

To any one present—and there was not 
one—who could have read the secret 
history of the opera in the overture, it 
must, according to his temper, either have 
been a colossal joke, or a profound stroke 
of pathos, or both combined, that all this 
artistic passion, with the whole blood of 
a man’s whole life in it, should have 
been brought with such a flourishing of 
trumpets and beating of drums before 
such an audience, and just as a mere 
piece of theatrical claptrap and operatic 
intrigue. Everybody was waiting patiently 
for the first catching tune and, a little 
impatiently, for the débutante; for a 
living woman, whom one can hear with 
one’s eyes, is naturally more interesting 
than what one can only hear with one’s 
ears. And, presently, she appeared. 

That operatic manager must know his 
trade a great deal worse than Prosper, 
who cannot secure a triumphant entry 
for his prima donna, even in London, 
where the claque, as an organised in- 
stitution, is unknown. But, to a prima 
donna herself, all applause is genuine, 
however it comes; and Clari turned pale 
while her rival stood trembling in the 
middle of the stage. Ilma felt as if she 
were enveloped in a frown; and Celia’s 
welcome was not the less gall to her 
because to her the new star was no rival. 
To Celia herself, all was pitch darkness ; 
she neither saw nor heard. She needed 
all her strength, and found none. . 

But it was not stage fright. No soldier 
ever led the way into a breach with 
more self-forgetfulness. It was only 


that a greater burden was laid upon her 
than any creature could guess or bear: 
without a hope or wish for herself, with- 
out confidence in her power, without the 
élan of high spirits, to have to justify her 
father’s whole life to the world, while 





morbidly conscious all the while that the 


slightest failure was the only sin she 


had ever been taught to fear. It had 
seemed an easy thing for her father, with 
whom to wish meant to will, and to will 
meant to do, to bid her send thought to 
sleep until its proper hour for waking. 
She had tried to obey, and the result was 
a tension of brain, throat, and heart, that 
would have been a divine fuel to genius, 
but felt like despair to Celia, who had 
never known how to rise to any occasion 
since she was born. She had but the fuel 
without the fire, and knew it only too well. 

But there was no time to yield, and she 
opened her throat with the precision of a 
machine. She could have sung her part 
in her sleep, and she had just escaped the 
point where memory relieves nature by 
taking flight altogether. Had John March 
himself been there, and could he have 
heard, not even his exigent ear could have 
detected a flaw. There was none to detect; 
not even a waver in the first note that 
came from her. Buta chill fell over the 
house at the very first bar. Ilma’s eyes 
were hanging on the face of her offended 
patroness, and saw the frown relax for a 
moment, but only to deepen again. 

“T’m afraid she is nervous,” said Lady 
Quorne, at the end of the recitative. But 
nobody answered. Bessy was absorbed 
in thinking how she would feel in her 
friend’s place, and Walter Gordon was 
actively hating the whole world and him- 
self for being there, or anywhere. He 
began to know what she must be suffering, 
now that he was beginning to understand. 

But presently matters began to mend. 
After all, the flame of genius is not so 
common a thing as to be missed when it 
does not come, and those who failed to be 
pleased with the débutante must have been 
hard to please. Not much has been said 
of Celia’s voice, either in singing or in 
speaking, because there was not much to 
say beyond the not uncommon facts that 
it was strong enough to fill a moderately- 


| sized house like the Parnassus, was. very 


sweet, very clear, and as true as gold ought 
to be. She was not much of an actress, 
and looked very little like Cleopatra— 
that is to say, like a woman whose very 
presence is a fascination. She could no 
more carry away a house metaphorically 
than she could literally. But her style 
was faultless ; she was no more Cleopatra 
than she was Clari, but nobody could say 
that she did not know how to sing. And 
so, in spite of her heavy heart, things went 
better and better till the first act was over. 

Beyond question, Cleopatra was to be 
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no failure. But the music was over the 
world’s head, and the prima donna outside 
its heart—that also was clear. In critical 
slang, the history of Andrew Gordon’s two 
operas would be recorded as a succés 
d’enthousiasme followed by a succés d’es- 
time ; it was as if a giant, after boasting 
that he was going to kill a thousand at a 
blow, should succeed in killing three— 
which would have been a triumph if he 
had confined his boast to the killing of 
two. It is a failure when a work in- 
tended to effect a revolution is simply— 
praised. 

Bat, meanwhile, and for the moment, 
success was success; and as yet nobody 
was bold enough to whisper: “But we 
came to hear a second Comus; and this is 
not a second Comus, after all.” 

Walter Gordon’s heart sighed with 
relief when the curtain fell. There was 
one act gone out of the four. He was 
just about to return from Lady Quorne’s 
box to his stall, when he caught the eye 
of Ilma Krasinksi from the other side. 
She made the most of the meeting of eyes 
by beckoning to him unmistakably; and, 
not being in a mood for resisting straws, 
he changed one box for another, simply 
because he was bidden. 

“ After all,” Ilma was saying, “I don’t 
know that Friulein Celia’s failing would 
have done much, one way or the other. 
If the opera had broken down to-night, 
it would have been mended again. There 
are a dozen women who could make as 
much effect as she is doing.” 

“No!” said Clari. “There is not one 
—not one in the world. There is not one 
but she who would not have broken down 
at the third bar—no, not one in the whole 
world. I know what she has gone through 
to sing the notes; it is everything to sing 
it at all. You think anybody could sing 
what sounds so easy? That is because 
you are a fool, and because they are 
all fools. Try to sing it, and see. Do 
you think Prosper would have found 
another soprano in an hour—in a month 
—in a hundred years? It does not do to 
sing that part at sight—and he has not 
three slaves. I tell you if she had not 
sung——bnt it is too late now. I will not 
any more tell you you are a fool. I am 
tired. Iam glad to see you, monsieur,”’ she 
said to Walter as he came forward. “ It is 


kind of you to come to say good-bye.” 
“Good-bye P” 
“Why not? It is a common word. 
Yes; I cannot afford Como, or Lago 


Maggiore, but I shall retire. I shall not 





sing this new music; I am too old to learn, 
and I do not care to be hissed in London. 
I shall go where they are behind the age, 
and will not want a worn-out old woman 
to break her throat in pieces to please 
them. Thank you, monsieur. It is good 
of you to come and see me on your way 
to where your heart is. Yes—I know. 
You need not stay longer than you please.” 

“T certainly expected more voice,” said 
Ilma to Walter, thinking to throw a sop 
to jealousy. “ They would not think much 
of her at la Scala.” 

“Voice!” said Clari, bitterly. “ Andrew 
Gordon treats voices as he treats lives— 
what do you think he cares for either, if 
it is a woman’s, so long as it can sing one 
note for him? It is a miracle she has a 
voice at all. And Iam told she was not 
taught by Andrew Gordon !—bah !—as if 
I did not know every trick and every 
turn. Ah, he may be dead a hundred 
years, for I am a hundred; but he was 
her master, dead or alive.” 

Walter thought himself too well ac- 
quainted with the natural history of the 
musical profession to take heed of a prima 
donna’s jealous fit, or of any words she 
might say therein. Indeed, he was not 
heeding any words, or the theory that 
Andrew Gordon alone could have been 
Celia’s master might have struck him 
more forcibly. As it was, it hardly even 
passed through his ears. 

“Lend me a pencil, if you have one,” 
said Ilma, suddenly. He handed her his 
pencilcase, and she leaned back idly in 
her chair, and for some minutes amused 
herself by scribbling with it ona fly-leaf 
of her libretto, while he occupied himself 
with feeling himself helpless, even in so 
slight a thing as speaking some common- 
place word to Clari. Presently Ilma, with- 
out returning the pencilcase, handed him a 
little folded-up note, torn from the fly-leaf, 
and left the box. He read: “She is ina 
temper, but please stay in the box through | 
the next act; I'll tell you why, after.” It 
was the same to him in what part of the 
house he might be, and he stayed. 


Ilma had not come back to the box 
when the bell rang and the curtain rose 
upon act the second, and upon the deter- 
mination of the audience to find in it all 
that they had looked for from act the 
first and had not found. The new act 
was a crisis; the success of Cleopatra was 
assured, but the scales to weigh its triumph 
were balanced so exactly that a straw 
would turn them. And anything short of 
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overwhelming triumph would mean failure, 
from the composer’s point of view. 

But this second act had not proceeded 
very far before the chill returned. It 
became less like Comus than ever. It was 
all divine art, and as stern and cold as it was 
divine. It contained, or seemed to contain, 
not one throb of the passion that made 
Cleopatra herself the mistress of the master 
of the world. Was it the composer’s fault, 
or Celia’s? That, there were no means to 
tell. - Perhaps it was body without soul ; 
perhaps too purely spirit without some 
voice-genius to give it human heart's 
blood. The composer, and his librettist, 
threw the burden more and more upon 
the soprano as the opera went on, and 
Celia never flinched or wavered in her 
strict faithfulness to every note and every 
shadow of tone. Every accent received 
precisely its just emphasis, and every 
phrase its due proportion. There was abso- 
lately no fault to be found in her—and 
faultlessness is the unpardonable sin. 
Difficulties had been piled up sky-high 
for her to conquer, and she conquered. 
But the difficulties had been so cunningly 
hidden by the artist’s hand that made 
them, that the hearers knew nothing of 
them or of the equal art that had con- 
quered them, and only felt that one lapse 
into simple song would be worth them all. 

Celia only felt that she was doing her 
duty, resolutely, to the end. She was re- 
called, but carried off no bouquets. . The 
time for those which had been bought with 
Prosper’s money had not yet come, and 
Lady Quorne’s friends and followers did not 
feel enthusiastic enough to spare their own. 

Ilma had returned to the box when the 
curtain fell for the second time. 

Prosper received Celia behind the scenes. 

“That woman is in the house,” he said 
fiercely. ‘She is come here for harm; I 
know her; and I know not how, the 
things go not well. You must do better 
this next act, mademoiselle. You must 
make the house to tumble down. You 
shall not mind the music—you shall 
stamp, you shall go mad, you shall make 
a noise. Who is this Mademoiselle Kra- 
sinski who comes to wig me the ear while 
you sing? With her stupid questions— 
bah! as if I stand here to chatter. I 
thought it should be a challenge to the 
box with pistols from madame—foi de 
gentilhomme; I keep not the list of her 
lovers for her, I. La Donna é mobile— 
bien fou qui s’y fie.” He seemed to be 
Speaking of Clari, whose name, alone 
among prime donne, had never been 





coupled with a lover’s until Ilma had 
spoken scandal of her to Celia about 
Walter Gordon. Bat his mongrel render- 
ing of the villainous old couplet was plainly 
enough directed to Celia herself, to tell 
her that he, Prosper, had been leaning on 
a broken reed. For a manager, who feels 
that he has made a mistake, is strangely like 
ordinary mortals in passing on the blame. 


“ What exquisite phrasing!” said Lady 
Quorne, true to her colours. 

“ What exquisite lace!” said Bessy. 
“ Why, it must have costa fortune a yard.” 

“Lace?” said Lady Quorne. “ Surely, 
no. But—yes, it is. It is the lace she 
wore in Park Lane; though she wore it in 
the Spanish fashion then. Bat it’s not 
very correct, I am afraid. I don’t think 
Cleopatra could have worn lace made by 
Spanish nuns.” 

Bessy appealed to her encyclopedia. 
“ Could they ?” 

Gaveston pulled his whiskers, and 
thought of the Mahrattas. ‘“ They might 
have found it in the Pyramids; they find 
all sorts of old things in things of that 
kind. And there was Penelope.” 

And Celia’s lace, worn scarf - wise, 
might have been Penelope’s own web for 
beauty. Prosper did not think much of 
an anachronism that interfered with such 
an addition to the charm of song as a 
piece of costume that would have befitted 
a queen who drank solution of pearls; 
Celia was no chronologist ; and her father 
looked down upon costume as one of the 
vulgarities and profanations to be swept 
away. It was not everybody who under- 
stood lace, but they were more than those 
who only understood music, and the lace 
sang to them, while the wearer, in the 
third act as in the second, continued to do 
her duty bravely. 

But not quite so unflinchingly. Ilma 
Krasinski had been behind the scenes; 
and, though nothing seemed to have come 
of it, it was certain that she had not been 
there for nothing. Celia, for no reason, 
and therefore all the more intensely, 
felt herself wandering among unknown 
pitfalls; the opera was not over yet, 
and there was many a bar yet to come 
before the climax that would save or 
destroy it once and for all. She was 
beginning to feel terribly alone ; even the 
face of her father, could she have met it, 
would have given her some sort of desperate 
strength—at least, she fancied so. She 
instinctively put out her hand, not as a 
stage gesture, but as if she hoped to find 
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some support in the air. It seemed 
as if she were singing herself out of 
life, and fading away with the score 
into the flare and glare of the footlights. 
Once she seemed to be in Lindenheim—it 
was a vision, not a fancy; and it seemed 
to her as if she had never been there in 
the flesh, but had dropped into it for the 
first time, She could even see Walter’s 
face above her in the air; but it was 
beside Clari’s. 

Suddenly she was startled by a burst of 
applause. 

What had she done? Nothing, surely, 
beyond singing the close of anair. She 
turned and bowed, seeing nothing. Then 
the first orchestral chords came that 
preluded the scena upon which all hung, 
and called for all her strength of throat 
and mind. 

It was preceded by a long symphony 
which gave her space for the recovery of 
her senses. No wonder they were waning— 
their strain had known no real relief since 
she had been born. She drew back, after 
her bow, towards the back of the stage. 

As she moved backwards, her first 
bouquet flew over the orchestra, side-ways, 
and fell just before her. The tenor raised it, 
and handed it to her with a bow and a smile. 

“*Un bigliettoP Eccolo qua!’” he 
hummed sotto voce from the Barber of 
Seville as he gave her at the same time a 
three-cornered note, on paper that seemed 
torn from a book, which had fallen from 
among the red and white flowers. Instead 
of putting it into her bosom with an 
answering smile she opened it; read it; 
the orchestral symphony guided her back 
into song; and the score, which she knew 
in her sleep, became as blank as if no 
John March or Andrew Gordon had ever 
been born. A sharp, swelling pain drew 
the sides of her throat together; and her 
eyes, drawn upwards among the gods, 
where none would dream of seeking him, 
saw the face of John March meeting hers 
with a look, not of anxiety, not of reproach, 
but of despair, while she stood in dead, 
helpless silence, with the bouquet at her 
feet and the unfolded note in her hand. 

The conductor’s baton called Halt, and 
beat backward. Such mischances will 
happen now and then. But Celia was as 
dumb as stone; and though the white, 
despairing face far above her could not 


What more can be said? It was his 
own soul that had been struck dumb. 
Clari turned round to Ilma—a look of 
malicious pride told her that her tool had 
proved sharp in her hand after all. Neither 
malice nor pride came into the face of the 
prima donna, but a sullen calm. She 
fanned herself slowly and royally, as she 
took pw whole house into one steady gaze. 

“cc h = 

She, too, in that sweeping look caught 
the agonised face of her master—the face 
she had not seen since it had glared at 
her the first time she had ever sung, and 
had stung her into fatal rebellion. Her eyes 
seemed to hang upon its torture. No 
matter what had been the means, she was 
grandly avenged. His soul had been 
killed before her very eyes, and by her 
own hand. 

“Celia!” hissed Walter from behind 
her. He had been comprehending more 


and more. “I must go to her. And 
there is her father!” The dead-white 
face drew his quick eyes too. 


“Her father ?” asked Clari. 

“Yes, there. But I must go.” 

“ Her father ?” 

‘Yes, there.” 

“Andrew Gordon?” The fan was 
closed, her hand was on his arm, and the 
question was like a cry. She turned 
fiercely round to the stage, and leaned 
forward with her whole life in her eyes. 
It was she herself who had last worn the 
lost lace of Il Purgatorio upon the stage; 
and it was Andrew Gordon’s child who 
was wearing it now. The face above her 
said: ‘“*You robbed me of the only love I 
ever gave to woman; you have crushed 
the only creature you ever loved. I am 
avenged.” 

Meanwhile Celia read, in the air, be- 
tween her father’s face and her own, the 
words that had struck her dumb: “ You 
shall not sing. You are Andrew Gordon’s 
daughter. Ask Prosper who was Andrew 
Gordon’s wife; he tells me she was named 
Giulia Clari. She is here. Look at your 
mother while you sing; and sing if you 
dare.” 

“T don’t think you need be much afraid 
of Cleopatra now,” said Ilma, with sweet 
stupidity. 

Clari threw Walter’s arm away from her, 
and, without thanking Ilma by so much as a 





hear the silence, it could see. 


look, swept out before him into the corridor. 
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